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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 
What  Might  Have  Been — Let  His  Contemporaries  Testify 


By 
Emanuel  Hertz 

(Delivered  at  tlie  New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club,  Feburary  9,  1929.) 

HAS  it  ever  occurred  to  historians  of  the  Civil  War  period 
what  might  have  happened  in  that  crucial  epoch  if 
certain  events  had  not  transpired,  if  certain  policies  had  not 
been  pursued  b}^  the  Southern  States,  if  certain  of  their  leaders 
had  decided  upon  different  courses?  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  there  had  been  no  secession — and  the  Southern  leg- 
is  lators  elected  to  the  Federal  Congress  had  remained  in 
their  ])osts  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeiitatives,  deter- 
mined more  than  ever  to  continue  the  fight  in  the  same  forum 
— ahvays  in  accordance  with  law?  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Robert  E.  Lee  had  accepted  the  tendered^  commission 
of  becoming  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Federal  Armies? 
What  would  have  happened  if  South  Carolina  had  just  simply 
ignored  Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter  instead  of  opening 
fire  and  thus  making  a  military  hero  and  martyr  out  of  him? 

What,  in  short,  would  have  happened  if  the  South  had 
said,  as  she  might  have  :  "The  Electorate  has  spoken,  Lincoln 
is  President.  We  agree.  But  we  elected  a  practically  unani- 
mous delegation  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  governors  are  Democrats  and  champions  of  State's  rights, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  majority  of  the 
occupants  of  that  bench  sympathize  with  the  South.  Let  us 
wait  and  see  how  President  Lincoln  w^ill  hold  to  his  oath  just 
registered,  to  support  the  Constitution.  The  Democratic  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  the  North  and  our  representa- 
tives in  both  Houses  will  easily  outvote  any  measure  which 
looks  to  war  1)etween  the  sections — that  must  not  be." 
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In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  declares  war,  which  votes  supplies  and  appropriations 
to  maintain  the  g-overnment,  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy. 
Lincoln's  Cabinet,  too,  as  constructed,  could  have  been  relied 
upon  to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The 
money  power,  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers, 
too,  would  have  been  slow  to  advocate  and  support  war,  or 
any  measure  that  might  lead  to  Avar.  And  what  is  more,  the 
slim  phalanx  in  Congress,  which  half-heartedly  supported 
Lincoln  in  1861,  was  almost  completely  wiped  out  in  the 
election  of  1862.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  anyone  what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  this  stale  mate?  How  would  Lincoln 
have  proceeded  to  put  in  force  his  plans  for  gradual  emanci- 
pation? Stephens,  Jefferson  Davis,  Benjamin,  Yancey  and 
a  host  of  other  Southern  leaders,  all  able  and  resourceful 
regislators  and  jurists,  would  have  talked  any  such  plan  to 
death  and  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  stood  by  them,  if 
any  radical  legislation  had  been  attempted. 

Had  Lincoln  tried  to  appoint  new  judges  in  order  to 
procure  a  re-argument  and  a  modification,  when  death  or  res- 
ignation created  a  vacancy,  the  Senate  could  have  certainly 
defeated  any  candidate  but  a  choice  satisfactory^  to  them. 
Chase  certainh^  Avould  have  never  been  confirmed.  The  South- 
ern states  could  have  proceeded  with  any  peaceful  program 
they  desired,  and  could  anyone  have  interfered  Avith  them? 
In  the  meanwhile  they  could  have  solidified  their  hostile  fac- 
tions never  too  far  apart  on  any  vital  question ;  they  could 
have  controlled  the  admission  of  new  States ;  they  could  have 
carved  ten  more  States  if  it  became  necessary  out  of  what 
is  now  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Oklahoma  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  new  Northern  States  that  were  con- 
stantly knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  for  admission.  What 
would  have  happened  if  Lee  did  accept  the  commission  ten- 
dered him  by  Lincoln?  If  he  had  had  the  vision  to  decide 
as  did  General  Thomas,  for  xeample,  also  a  Virginian  and  as 
able  a  soldier  as  either  side  produced,  the  charge  of  incom- 
petence which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  McClellan,  Burn- 
side  and  Hooker  and  others,  could  certainly  never  have  been 
brought  against  him.  He  was  able  to  a  rare  degree — and 
would  have  remained.  His  theory  of  war,  his  genius  as  a 
strategist   might   have   ended   all    opposition    promptly.      His 


views  mii^ht  have  i>rcvai]e(l  with  the  South — long  before  eman- 
cipation matured  or  was  even  thought  of — or  deemed  feasible. 
Lincoln  would  have  been  in  a  blind  alley  once  more — his  great 
talents,  his  abundant  abilities  would  have  never  come  to  frui- 
tion. With  peace  promptl}-  restored  on  almost  any  terms,  the 
problems  of  slavery  would  have  hardly  interfered  wiht  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  the  Union.  It  was  Lincoln's  paramount 
duty  to  save  the  Union,  so  he  said,  and  in  a  manner  which 
permitted  of  no  qualification.  If  he  had  saved  it  Lee,  not 
Lincoln,  would  have  been  elected  in  1864,  and  would  have 
been  groomed  for  the  Presidency  two  years  before  election, 
and  in  the  interim  would  have  paralyzed  all  of  Lincoln's 
efforts  to  alleviate  ,the  condition  of  the  slave. 

L^p  to  that  time  a  vast  majority  were  concerned  solely 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  What,  with  men  like 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Stephens  and  the  Johnsons  and  Lee  in 
places  of  power,  could  the  small  group  of  Abolitionists  and 
Republicans  have  accomplished  against  such  an  unconquer- 
able phalanx  of  legislators  from  the  South,  aided  by  men  like 
Sevmour  and  Greeley  and  Vallandingham  and  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  from  the  North — to  mention  but  a  few — and  then 
Douglas,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  might  have  survived 
and  might  have  again  been  the  leader — he  was  but  forty-eight 
years  old. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  small  army  and  negligible  navy 
would  have  remained  small  and  negligible.  And  the  urge  for 
peace,  the  longing  for  continued  prosperity  would  have  pre- 
vented and  made  ridiculous  the  continuation  of  the  Abolition- 
ist propaganda.  An  entire  world,  up  to  that  moment,  looked 
on  askance — and  could  have  said :  'AVe  have  oriven  Lincoln 
and  his  associates  every  opportunity  to  put  their  promises, 
contained  in  their  platform,  into  practice.  What  have  they 
done?  Why  continue  them  in  office  when  the  historic  party 
of  Jefferson  and  of  Jackson  is  ready  and  willing  and  able — as 
she  has  often  demonstrated — to  lead  the  government  along 
the  paths  of  peace?  Out  with  these  adventurers,  these  mak- 
ers of  empty  promises  which  were  never  intended  to  be  kept 
and  which  we  now  see  were  made  knowing  that  they  could 
not  be  kept  or  performed." 


And  in  the  interim,  an  impatient  electorate  would  have 
been  impatiently  waiting  for  Lincoln's  next  move.  The  crowd, 
often  called  the  people,  want  action  after  a  ncAv  inauguration 
and  they  want  it  speedily — or  they  lose  faith.  They  want 
something  more  than  merely  the  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  office-holders. 

What  about  Lincoln's  solution  of  the  ''house  divided" 
doctrine?  How  is  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  coerced  into 
changing  its  position  in  the  Dred  Scot  case?  What  has  be- 
come of  the  ''irrepressible  conflict"  of  which  Seward  had  so 
much  to  say?  Was  it  all  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  the 
harmless  Buchanan  administration?  Was  it  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  Lincoln  from  Springfiel  dto  Washington? 
And  yet,  just  that  would  have  happened  if  the  South  had 
simply  watched  and  w^aited  and  simply  countered  everv  move 
by  legal  and  constitutional  means.  History  would  have  but 
repeated  itself.  After  a  period  of  discussion  of  some  twenty 
years  the  people  became  tired  and  submitted  to  the  compro- 
mise of  1850.  Now,  after  an  even  more  tiresome  discussion 
and  hotly  contested  elections  of  1856  and  1860,  they  Avould 
have  gladly  submitted  to  any  reasonable  compromise,  and 
Lincoln  and  Seward  and  all  the  rest  with  them  would  have 
been  swept  from  their  moorings.  It  is  true  what  we  now 
good-naturedly  call  the  uncompromising  reformers  would  have 
continued  to  agitate,  but  they  would  have  had  but  little  suc- 
cess with  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  definitely  rarayed 
against  them. 

These,  and  many  more,  possibilities — and  they  were  more 
than  possibilities — would  have  been  definitely  in  the  .way  of 
emancipation,  or  even  if  the  slightest  modification  of  the 
status  of  the  slave.  And  Lincoln's  position  in  Washington — 
w^ith  the  country,  with  the  Republican  Party,  with  his  oavu 
followers  in  the  North — would  have  become  impossible  and 
untenable.  It  was  well  night  intolerable  as  it  was,  in  spite  of 
all  these  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  South.  The  load  and 
burden  he  bore  during  the  war  would  have  been  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  impasse  with  which  he  would  have  been  con- 
fronted, had  the  South  not  been  the  impatient  aggressor,  had 
the  South  stuck  to  its  guns  under  the  Constitution — had  they 
resorted  to  and  relied  on  this  course  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  rights   and  the  preservation   of   the   legislation   then   on 
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the  statute  l)0()ks.  Strano-e  that  this  plaiisil^le  h}pothesis  has 
received  so  little  attention  from  anyone — all  assume  that  what 
ha])])ened  was  the  only  thing  that  could  have  happened.  But 
such  a  theory  assumes  the  total  absence  of  a  well  organized 
party  in  the  South  and  outside  of  South  Carolina — in  almost 
every  State,  North  and  South — to  maintain  the  Union  at  all 
hazards. 

It  is  only  after  this  theory  is  developed  and  well  thought 
out — and  followed  out  to  its  ultimate  results — that  we  begin 
to  understand  what  was  going  on  in  Lincoln's  mind  from  that 
fateful  election  day  in  November  until  the  hour  of  his  inagura- 
tion.  Every  moment  was  fraught  with  strange  possibliities. 
He  knew  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Southern  leaders.  He 
had  read  and  studied  and  mastered  all  they  said.  He  corre- 
sponded with  some  of  them  and  attempted  to  influence  them ; 
read  his  correspondence  with  Alexander  H.  Stephens — easily 
the  foremost  statesman  in  the  South.  He  had  tried  o  ascer- 
ain  whither  they  were  drifting,  what  was  in  prospect  and  how 
he  could  meet  any  and  all  emergencies.  He  corresponded 
with  his  few  friends  in  Washington,  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  warned  against  hasty  legisla- 
tion which  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  that  had  been  won, 
intended  to  conciliate  the  South. 

What  went  on  in  his  mind  no  one  knew.  He  confided 
in  no  one.  He  walked  in  silence ;  he  thought  out  these  prob- 
lems in  his  own  w^ay.  He  learned  graduall)-  what  sort  of 
men  had  come  to  the  surface  on  this  wave  of  Republican  vic- 
tories in  the  Northern  states.  He  conferred  with  some  of 
them :  Weed,  Seward,  Curtin,  Trumbull,  Chase,  Morton, 
Arnold,  Washburn,  Andrew,  Todd  and  a  few  others — most 
of  them  either  skeptical  or  openly  hostile,  some  few  loyal — 
with  all  these  he  spoke  and  took  their  measure  and  tried  to 
allocate  all  these  into  his  scheme  of  coping  with  the  impending 
emergency,  whatever  it  should  turn  out  to  be. 

He  continued  to  read  the  leading  Southern  papers  in 
order  to  be  prepared  if  the  threats  made  should  be  carried 
out — he  continued  to  keep  himself  informed  in  order  to  antici- 
pate rashness  and  attempt  lo  frustrate  it,  by  what  he  said  in 
his  inaugural.  Was  ever  any  other  similar  address  awaited 
like  this  one?  Was  ever  so  much  dependent  on  a  ninaugural 
as  was  on  this  one?    Was  ever  ruler  of  a  great  people  placed 


in  a  similar  fateful  position  as  was  Lincoln  on  that  day?  He 
suddenly  appeared  in  Washington.  ''The  President  in  mufti," 
shouted  his  enemies.  He  paid  no  attention  to  this  outcry. 
He  was  not  going  to  confuse  and  divert  the  issues  more  than 
they  were,  by  inviting  a  riot  on  his  passage  through  hostile 
territory.  As  he  subsequently  said :  ''One  war  at  a  time," 
he  now  said  :     "One  problem  at  a  time." 

He  was  in  Washington  some  days  before  inauguration. 
And  what  happened?  One  would  imagine  that  everyone  who 
came  near  him  counselled  him  to  be  firm,  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  fact.  Delegation  after  delegation  whicli  called  on 
him  advised  and  urged  either  peace  at  any  price — or  the 
making  of  cowardly  and  disgraceful  terms  with  the  Southern 
leaders,  who  were  bent  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Most 
of  the  prominent  men  had  some  hostile  criticism  to  make.  To 
some  his  advent  to  Washington  was  disgraceful,  undignified; 
to  others  his  personal  appearance  was  objectionable.  They 
did  not  like  his  clothes,  his  yarns,  his  manner  of  speech.  To 
still  others  his  refusal  to  heed  advice  on  appointments,  and 
the  prompt  announcement  of  policy,  were  a  cause  of  bitter 
complaint.  Wendell  Phillips  expected  him  to  free  the  slaves  as 
his  first  official  act — and  denounced  him  for  not  doing  so, 
even  more  bitterly  than  the  leaders  of  the  South  did  for  his 
belief  in  ultimate  extinction  of  their  peculiar  institution. 

The  question  which  presents  itself  at  this  late  day  is  how 
many  friends  did  Lincoln  really  have  when  he  reached  Wash- 
ington? How  many  of  that  great  throng  cared  for  him  or 
for  his  policies  as  announced  on  this  Inauguration  day  of 
1861  ?  How  m_any  on  the  platform  surrounding  him — with 
the  exception  of  Douglas,  who  loyally  placed  himself  at  Lin- 
coln's disposal — David  Davis — and  a  few  others — Avere  there 
rallying  around  him,  on  whom  this  new  President  could  lean 
and  rely?  Every  report  of  the  time  to  be  found  in  biography, 
autobiograph}^  letter  or  speech  began  with  the  familiar  legend 
— how  all  were  disappointed  with  his  appearance,  his  bearing, 
his  conversation,  his  reception  ;  and  then  the  Avhole  feminine 
world  was  bent  on  teaching  Mary  Todd,  his  wife,  that  there 
was  no  place  for  her  in  aristocratic  circles  in  Washington — 
then,  as  now  a  leity  with  a  Southern  background.  Even  the 
foreign  representatives   and   newspapermen   found  very   little 
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wliich  tlu'_\-  could  admire.  SnecriiiL^-  at  llic  Lincolns  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  And  sneer  the)-  did  as  their  journals  testify 
to  this  very  day.  Some  of  them,  like  the  visitino-  Prince  of 
A\^ales,  were  witnessini>-  what  they  believed  was  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union. 

And  Lincoln  was  never  more  alone  than  during  these 
first  v^eeks  in  Washington.  True,  the  candidates  for  ofifice 
were  there — this  line  unending — was  always  in  evidence,  and 
simply  helped  to  wear  out  the  giant  frame  of  the  sad  Presi- 
dent. Even  Seward,  on  whom  he  began  to  lean,  even  Seward 
lost  faith  in  Lincoln,  and  within  a  month  after  the  inaugura- 
tion wrote  the  foolish  memorandum — first  about  bringing  on 
a  universal  war,  and  then  the  one  about  supplanting-  him.  An- 
other man — of  smaller  mental  calibre,  would  have  crushed 
Seward  by  publishing  either  or  both  of  these  peculiar  state 
papers,  but  not  so  Lincoln.  His  plans  were  mature — and  this 
little  statured  man,  who  had  many  good  qualities  and  had  a 
great  following — was  needed  in  his  plan  to  save  the  Union. 
So  Lincoln  declined  to  notice  the  insult  and  pocketed  the  dis- 
loyal screeds  of  his  Premier — Premier  in  name  only,  for  on 
every  important  occasion  Lincoln  was  his  OAvn  foreign  Sec- 
retar}' — his  own  Premier. 

\\dio  but  Lincoln  would  have  tolerated  the  open  hostility 
and  arrognace  of  a  Chase — the  almost  coarse  treatment  of 
Stanton — or  the  open  and  studied  insolence  of  a  McClellan? 
Who  but  Lincoln  would  have  endured  the  condescending 
demeanor  of  a  Sumner,  the  haughty  manner  of  Tad  Stephens? 
A  President  in  our  own  day  made  short  shrift  of  similar  and 
far  more  able  opponents  in  his  party.  No  other  man  could 
have  tolerated  a  Cabinet  so  unruly,  so  critical,  so  contemptu- 
ous of  their  leader — as  did  Lincoln.  Cabinets,  wfth  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  been  harmonious  political  families,  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  policies  of  their  leader.  A 
Jefiferson  would  resign  because  of  a  clash  with  Hamilton — 
and  the  older  Adams  would  dismiss  a  number  of  disloyal 
members — a  Wilson  would  unceremoniously  dismiss  a  Lansing 
— but  that  was  all.  It  remained  for  Lincoln,  in  addition  to 
all  other  troubles  he  had,  to  have  imposed  upon  himself  by 
conditions  which  even  he  could  not  control,  the  most  arrogant 
Cabinet  in  the  history  of  the  Presidency.  And  yet  this  was 
the  only  Cabinet  possible  for  the  time  being.    In  1864  he  could 
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accept  the  oft-tendered  resignation  of  Chase,  and  replace  him 
with  Fessenden  ;  but  that  was  impossible  at  the  outset  of  his 
administration. 

Given  this  situation,  which  confronted  Lincoln  from  all 
sides — at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
North,  for  his  political  opponents  never  for  a  moment  stopped 
plotting  and  scheming  and  planning  his  ownfall — and  add  to 
this  the  situation  in  his  Cabinet,  his  own  official  family — and 
take  up.  the  entire  list  of  historians  who  on  top  of  all  this 
attempt  to  belittle  him  and  his  achievement.  The  book  called 
the  "Real  Lincoln" — the  best  exponent  of  this  class  of  detract- 
ing and  destructive  criticism — has  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  as  the  printed  word,  particularly  in  book  form, 
earnestly  and  plausibly  advanced,  has  considerable  influence, 
why  is  it  not  time  for  some  definite  steps  to  be  taken  in  order 
that  the  Avhole  unvarnished  truth  be  told  at  last?  The  ordi- 
nary biography  will  not  do.  Before  we  reach  the  meat  of  the 
matter,  ]:)efore  the  climax  of  that  great  life  is  reached,  we 
become  exhausted  with  a  wilderness  of  useless  facts  and  de- 
ductions as  to  his  genealogy — the  wanderings  and  rovings  of 
his  pioneer  ancestors.  We  are  called  upon  to  study  the  names, 
the  lives,  the  tribulations  of  seven  geneartions  of  Lincolns, 
from  the  day  thc}^  left  England  until  Abraham  opened  his  law^ 
office  in  Springfield.  And  then  follows  the  minute  history  of 
his  law  practice,  his  partners,  his  clients,  his  clerks,  his  trials, 
his  trips  on  the  Circuit,  a  perfect  Odyssey  of  frontier  and 
pioneer  experiences  which  slowly  came  through  his  law  ofifice. 

Humanity  owes  as  much  to  Lincoln  as  it  does  to  Napo- 
leon, or  to  any  of  the  much-described  and  documented  earls 
and  dukes  and  kings  of  England — certainly  as  much  as  to 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  or  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia — 
both  called  great  for  diiTerent  reasons  than  the  resaon  we  call 
Lincoln  great.  We  have  a  sympathetic  and  systematic  life 
of  Napoleon — Professor  Masson's  great  series  is  a  monument 
of  historical  research — and  it  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  similar 
works  about  the  Little  Corporal.  Would  anyone  care  to  see 
and  read  of  Napoleon's  campaigns,  the  works  are  here  in 
abundance.  Would  anyone  care  to  make  a  study  of  Napoleon 
and  his  Marshalls,  the  proper  works  are  on  hand,  and  any 
library  is  supplied  with  all  you  care  to  see.  Napoleon,  the 
legislator   and   the   protagonist   in    the    work   of    framing   and 
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shai)ini^  of  the  Code  Xai)ole(^n.  it  is  to  be  had.  Even  his  ])ri- 
vate  Hie,  the  medallic  and  the  pictorial  life,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  occasions  in  his  hectic  existence,  down  to  Tlic  Last 
I'hase  by  Lord  Rosebury,  have  been  meticulously  j^^athered 
and  accumulated,  described  and  preserved.  Even  his  final 
restiu!^  place  is  the  glory  of  Erance — lovingly  prepared  and 
given  by  an  adoring  country — and  what  did  he  bring  France — 
besides  tears  and  ruin?  What  a  contrast  is  our  attitude 
towards  Lincoln — from  the  moment  when  all  that  was  earthly 
of  him  was  confined  to  Mother  Earth  in  Springfield  our  treat- 
ment of  him  has  been  shameful.  The  grotesque  monument 
which  finalh',  after  scandalous  failures  was  reared  over  his 
grave,  was  the  result  of  procrastination  and  delay — which  was 
a  disgrace  to  his  State  and  a  i^rofanation  of  his  name.  His 
l)lace  in  history — his  biographers — his  historians — his  mono- 
gra])hers — have  been  about  as  successful  as  have  those  who 
undertook  to  rear  his  monument  in  Springfield.  Of  course, 
our  generation  has  begun  to  atone  for  the  long  neglect — thanks 
to  St.  Gaudens  and  his  school  of  sculptors,  and  Healey  and 
the  new  school  of  i)ainters,  of  etchers,  of  engravers  and  of 
l)h()tographers. 

But  on  the  historical  and  literary  side,  the  work  has 
remained  undone,  or  at  best  only  partly  done — and  all  that 
is  done  is  done  in  a  hurry.  Here  and  there  a  publisher  w^ants 
a  book  on  Lincoln — and  the  manuscript  must  be  in  the  pub- 
lisher's hands  by  such  and  such  a  day.  How  unfair,  how 
unscientific,  how  unworthy  of  that  great  name !  One  is  con- 
stantly pestered  with  the  question  :  "What  is  a  good  life  of 
Lincoln?"  Those  wdio  really  know  something  of  the  problem 
cannot  answer.  There  is  no  definitive  life  of  Lincoln,  either 
short  or  long.  One  is  a  wilderness  of  historical  facts,  the 
history  of  battles  and  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War,  covering 
the  entire  ])eriod  and  incidentally  connecting  Lincoln  Vv-ith 
some  of  the  facts — and  that  imperfectly  and  inadequately. 
The  others  are  briefed  upon  facts  prepared  by  others  or  are 
a  condensation  or  re-hashing  of  so-called  existing  biographies 
or  works  dealing  with  certain  phases  of  Lincoln  or  events 
of  the  period,  with  a  little  eulog}^  thrown  in.  .\t  best,  we 
must  suggest  to  those  who  are  interested,  certain  works  cov- 
ering certain  ])eriods — and  even  those  are  few,  inept  and 
incomplete.      The    great     Lincoln-Douglas    joint    debate  —  a 
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unique  event  in  our  democrac}' — has  never  received  full  and 
adequate  treatment  to  this  ver}^  day;  the  Lincoln  Administra- 
tion, his  great  adventure,  has  not  yet  found  its  historian. 
Lincoln's  diplomacy  has  remained  a  sealed  book;  Lincoln's 
influence  on  the  military  conduct  of  the  Civil  War  has  not 
been  written,  and  was  for  the  first  time  touched  upon  by  two 
English  military  men — Generals  Ballard  and  Maurice.  Lin- 
coln and  his  two  Congresses  is  an  interesting  subject  to  be 
written  by  someone  who  cares  to  read  the  Congressional 
Globe  and  the  live  and  works  of  the  legislators  of  the  period. 
Lincoln's  letters  have  never  been  gathered  and  properly 
treated — aside  from  two  or  three  which  have  been  fairly  worn 
to  tatters  by  oft-repeated  and  much  quotation.  And  Lincoln 
wrote  more  than  these  two  or  three  so  constantly  quoted. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  throughout  the  entire  Hfe  of  this 
strange  being,  and  always  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the 
path — undiscovered,  unexplored,  unfamiliar  beyond  a  certain 
point. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  man  who  appeared  in 
Washington  in  March,  1861,  ready  to  take  the  Presidential 
oath  of  office,  was  no  ordinary  man.  No  other  Chief  Execu- 
tive who  came  from  the  Governor's  office  of  his  native  State, 
from  the  Speaker's  Chair  or  from  hte  Senate,  was  ever  better 
prepared  than  was  Lincoln  to  assume  the  burdens  of  his  office. 
No  man,  before  or  after  him,  simplified  his  task  and  stripped 
from  it  all  misleading  entanglements  as  did  Lincoln.  He  had 
but  one  problem,  and  that  was  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
Union.  All  else  was  secondary  and  of  minor  importance. 
He  knew  that  governments  are  conducted  by  a  hierarchy  of 
inherited  under-Secretaries,  experts,  bookkeepers,  paymasters, 
statisticians,  and  abided  by  that.  He  himself  only  had  one 
absorbing  problem.  That  one  problem  with  him  had  been 
uppermost  in  his  mind  for  twenty  years.  He  had  studied  it 
in  all  its  many  hues  and  phases,  and  came  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion. His  philosophy  and  utterances  on  the  subject  in 
1848  and  1858  and  1864  were  the  same.  On  that  subject  he 
never  changed. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  acquainted  himself  with  all 
the  available  literature  on  the  subject  of  how  our  Constiu- 
tion  was  evolved  and  finally  framed,  how  our  Union  was 
born,  how  the  States  were  hedged  in  and  protected  and  formed 
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into  one  in(liss()lul)le,  in(lcstructi1)lc  Union — peopled  l)y  a  free 
and  indej^endent  citizenry — with  some  who  were  not  free  at 
the  time  but  were  ultimately  to  become  free — as  he  demon- 
strated that  slavery  in  a  civilized,  God-faring  country  was 
doomed  to  ultimate  extinction.  Law%  religion,  honesty,  de- 
cency, fair  dealing  wxre  against  perpetuation  of  the  hateful 
institution.  He  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  deflected  from 
his  course,  either  by  idealist,  by  politician,  by  dreamer,  by 
secessionist.  He  reasoned  out  his  philosophy  of  life — demon- 
strated its  soundness  defended  it  from  every  stage  and  rostrum 
for  thrity  years — and  when  called  to  the  position  of  power 
was  ready  to  enforce  it.  No  one  after  1858  ever  attempted 
to  convince  Lincoln  of  the  error  of  his  theory.  No  such 
attem])t  is  recorded.  No  one  denied  his  conclusions  or  their 
soundness ;  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  their  execution 
and  enforcement — by  methods  which  resulted  in  war.  But 
those  who  brought  on  the  war  admired  his  fortitude,  his  fair- 
ness, his  leadership.  Read,  among  others,  Judah  P.  Benjamin's 
contrast  of  the  courage  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  mental  gymnas- 
tics of  the  shifting  Douglas.  His  utterances  were  quoted  as 
perfect  specimens  of  reasoning  and  perfect  diction. 

And  yet  this  man  w-as  alone.  He  was  ever  forcing  the 
hands  of  the  time  server,  of  the  charlatan,  of  the  misinformed. 
And  with  such  material  he  was  compelled  to  build  the  mental 
catapult  which  was  to  destroy  treason.  For  it  was  the  idea 
behind  the  army,  not  the  army  itself,  which  conquered  trea- 
son. With  such  aides  he  was  forced  to  organize  an  army 
and  build  a  navy,  everyone  questioning,  doubting,  criticizing, 
faultfinding,  hampering.  This  great  mind  broke  down  all 
opposition  and  called  into  being  a  great  army  and  giant  nav3^ 
He  did  have  the  loyal  assistance  of  Wells  and  Fox,  and  with 
a  patience  and  a  vision  almost  akin  to  divination  he  marshalled 
about  him  a  military  organization  which  carried  his  matured 
])lans  into  execution.  This  army  and  navy  demonstrated  to  a 
doubting  world  that  Lincoln's  statement  was  true,  that  this 
Union  is  one,  that  slavery  was  doomed  to  ultimate  extinction, 
that  all  men  were  created  equal — other  talked  and  dreamed 
and  hoped — and  Lincoln  in  the  face  of  difificultics  that  never 
confronted  another  ruler — carried  these  ideas  into  execution 
and  imbedded  them  in  the  rock  of  the  Constitution — always 
instrumental   in   admitting  and   reconstructing   the   additional 
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States  needed  for  ratification  of  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ments. And  while  doing-  this,,  one  need  not  imagine  that  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  had  not  his  closest  attention ; 
that  he  had  delegated  the  feeding  and  clothing,  of  munitioning 
his  army  and  re-casting  his  navy  to  others.  No !  No !  A 
thousand  times  no !  He  himself  superintended  Seward's  work 
and  guided  his  pen  when  world  war  encirclement  threatened 
the  Union,  and  when  the  two  or  three  important  diplomatic 
events  cropped  up  in  the  foreign  ofTice,  Stanton  was  hardly 
ever  rid  of  his  perpetual  companion  and  visitor  in  the  War 
Ofifice — ever  reading  despatches,  ever  sending  despatches,  ever 
guiding  spineless  commanders,  ever  discovering  brilliant  sol- 
diers, captains,  generals,  and  instantly  replacing  the  halt,  the 
lame,  the  decrepit,  the  stupid,  by  the  newly  discovered  soldier 
who  fights.  Oh,  what  a  really  great  work  can  be  written  of 
Lincoln  in  the  War  Office,  Lincoln  in  the  hospitals,  Lincoln 
and  the  War  Correspondents,  Lincoln  and  his  Secretaries,  and 
Lincoln  and  his  telegraphers.  And  who  but  Lincoln,  was 
called  upon  by  the  Attorney-General,  when  momentous  ques- 
tions came  up  for  argument  and  decision?  The  question  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  of  the  usurpation  by  generals  in  the  field  of 
powers  belonging  to  the  President?  Who  but  Lincoln  was 
ever  called  upon  to  unravel  and  disentangle  the  troublesome 
questions  before  Congress?  He  was  watching  every  wheel, 
every  piston,  every  cog  in  the  complicated  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, and  succeeded  and  did  this  work  in  a  manner  as 
though  that  was  all  he  was  called  upon  to  do. 

He  was  his  own  publicity  department.  Greeley  and  Ben- 
nett, and  Medill  and  Weed,  and  the  other  newspapermen  of 
his  day,  came  to  do  his  bidding,  as  did  Stanton  and  Seward 
and  Wells.  A  hostile  press  was  transformed  at  the  end  into 
a  mighty  instrument  for  good,  and  carried  out  Lincoln's  pur- 
poses. Practicall}^  all  the  great  newspapers  of  the  day  had 
become  Lincoln  organs  of  publicity. 

He  was  his  own  contact  man  with  the  pulpits  of  every 
denomination.  He  never  named  one  class  of  preachers  or 
spiritual  leaders,  but  mentioned  all  the  others — the  Methodists 
were  most  num_erous  and  therefore  did  most,  but  so  did  all 
the  others  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  different 
nationalities  who  had  just  come  to  these  shores,  received  the 
same  generous  treatment  at  his  hands— he  overlooked  no  one 
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class  of  citizens — the  Irish,  the  German,  the  Hiing'arian,  the 
Slav — he  needed  them  all.  And  doing-  all  these  things,  this 
one  solitary  individnal  in  the  White  House  was  kept  busy 
beyond  endurance  by  thousands  of  problems  of  every  con- 
ceivable nature^ — an  entire  Sag^a.  an  Epic,  with  thousands  of 
cantos,  can  and  will  some  da\^  be  written  about  his  dealings 
with  his  fellowmen,  with  the  soldier,  with  his  mother,  and 
the  wife,  the  sister,  and  with  all  who  came  within  his  ken — 
for  the  thousands  of  acts  of  charity,  of  mercy  and  of  help  to 
liis  fellowman.  I  know  of  no  man  in  our,  or  in  any  other  his- 
torx ,  who  has  displayed  such  amazing-  vision  in  dealing  with 
many  stupendous  and  wholly  novel  problems  vital  to  the 
endurance  of  the  Union — nor  do  I  know  of  any  other  leader 
who,  ])ossessing  the  idealism  of  Lincoln,  has  also  had  his 
l)ower  of  translating  ideals   into   successful  practice. 

Is  the  life,  and  are  the  acts  and  achievements,  of  this 
colossus  in  human  form,  to  be  condensed  into  so  many  pages? 
Are  they  to  be  condensed  into  so  many  volumes?  Justice — 
histor}' — cry  out  against  such  a  procedure.  An  entire  world 
demands  all,  wants  to  know  all  that  made  up  the  achievements 
of  this  man  of  destiny — this  davocate  who  practiced  for  twenty 
years — who  thought  and  prepared  and  wrote  the  epic  of  the 
Union — who  fought  for  it,  who  won  its  birthright  and  estab- 
lished it — for  all  time  to  come;  who  committed  to  paper  and 
into  the  State  papers  of  the  Union  more  wisdom,  more  genu- 
ine philosophy  of  life  than  any  other  American — this  remark- 
able man.  whose  spirit  leads  his  people  today  as  he  in  the  flesh 
led  them  in  the  days  of  their  great  travail — is  this  man  to  be 
cheated  of  his  birthright?  Is  this  man's  life  story  to  be 
abridged,  to  be  edited  and  revised — by  whom?  And  are  we 
thus  to  be  denied  his  full  heritage?  Who  is  there  so  bold  as 
to  undertake  so  nefarious  a  task?  America,  the  world,  young 
and  old.  want  all  he  said,  all  he  did — and  all  that  was  said  of 
him — and  then  let  posterity  judge,  let  the  historians  of  the 
future  syncronize  these  innumerable  facts,  and  draw  the  last- 
ing conclusions  and  lessons  and  render  the  final  verdict — 
based   upon   all   the  facts. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  of  this  day — and  there  are 
(juite  a  number — students  of  Lincoln — have  all  spoken  elo- 
(|uently  of  Lincoln.  Why  could  not  they  inaugurate  such  a 
movement   1)\-   legislative   a])pro])riation — at   the   next   session 
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of  Congress — an  appropriation  which  should  have  for  its  pur- 
ose  the  collecting-  of  all  that  remains  unublished  of  the  lift^ 
and  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  conjunction  with  what  has 
already  been  collected  ?  Why  could  not  Congress  inaugurate 
its  deliberations  every  two  years  by  a  modest  appropriation  for 
continuing  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  all  available  mate- 
rial wherewith  to  prepare  a  complete  edition  of  Lincoln's  life 
and  works?  It  has  been  done  for  others — Van  Buren,  Cal- 
houn, Chase  and  others.  Such  a  w^ork  for  the  man  of  the 
ages  would  immortalize  the  movers  of  such  a  resolution  and 
would,  in  part  at  least,  atone  for  the  prolonged  and  disgrace- 
fully long,  drawn-out  discussion  and  unfair  and  unreasonable 
delay  in  the  same  forum  when  the  granting  of  the  small  pen- 
sion to  the  wife  of  the  mancipator  came  up  for  action,  after 
being  repeatedly  shelved  and  pigeon-holed. 

In  that  Capitol — which  stood  an  unfinished  structure  so 
ominous  in  its  portends  of  dissolution  of  the  embattled  Union 
— when  Lincoln  first  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  which  but 
for  his  life's  work  would  never  have  been  completed  as  the 
final  home  of  the  government  of  a  reunited  people — in  that 
Capitol  should  that  work  of  rehabilitation  of  the  Lincoln  who 
lived  and  loved,  who  suffered  and  succeeded,  who  guided  and 
guarded,  who  planned  and  plodded  and  pleaded — who  inspired 
the  embattled  warriors  of  the  Union — begin.  The  govern- 
ment which  looks  after  the  sea  coast,  the  forests,  the  rivers, 
the  mines,  the  fisheries,  the  bridges,  the  monuments,  the  oil 
preserves,  the  game  laws,  should  look  after  its  own  soul.  Too 
long,  alas,  has  this  work  waited  and  languished  and  been 
taken  up  by  all  except  by  those  Avhose  duty  it  is  to  do  it. 

Every  man  who  came  into  Lincoln's  life,  every  case  he 
tried,  should  be  followed  up  and  recorded  before  it  is  too  late. 
.Every  letter  he  wrote,  every  speech  he  delivered  and  which 
found  its  way  into  the  press  of  the  day  should  give  up  its  Lin- 
coln treasure.  Every  family  of  Cabinet  officer,  War  Governor, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Senator  or  Congressman,  or 
contemporary  or  foreign  visitor  who  came  in  contact  with 
Lincoln,  should  contribute  a  share  in  furnishing  the  letters 
he  wrote  to  their  sires.  The  Congressional  Globe  is  ready,  the 
ncAvspaper  files  accessible,  ere  they  crumble — they  have  not 
yet  entirely  fallen  apart — the  records  such  as  have  not  been 
stolen  or  lost  or  mislaid  or  borrowed  in  perpetuity  or  locked 
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up — are  here — and  now  the  Pioard  of  lulitors  and  writers  and 
compilers  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  do  the  thoroui;h,  the  com- 
plete, the  definitive  work.  So  much  was  done  for  Jefferson 
Davis  by  Dr.  Dunl)ar  Rowdand.  If  more  cannot  be  done,  less 
must  not  be  done.  Who  w^ill  lead?  Who  will  avau  himself 
of  this  privilege  of  opening-  the  undiscovered  world  of  Lincoln 
lore.  Lincoln  letters,  Lincoln  papers,  Lincoln  recollections, 
Lincoln  anecdotes,  Lincoln's  pardons,  Lincoln's  commissions, 
Lincoln's  surveys,  Lincoln's  written  cards,  Lincoln's  passes, 
Lincoln's  endorsements,  Lincoln's  photographs,  Lincoln's 
legal  papers,  Lincoln's  o])inions,  Lincoln's  briefs,  Licoln's  re- 
ceipts, Lincoln's  pleadings  and  Lincoln's  records — when  all 
these  shall  have  been  gathered  and  made  available — in  addi- 
tion to  Lincoln's  portraits  and  Lincoln's  photographs  wdiich 
have  been  collected  and  are  available — then  will  the  real, 
humane,  noble  American  be  given  to  this  and  to  succeeding 
generations — in  all  its  almost  superhuman  manifestations — 
and  that  gentle  spirit  will  then  be  at  rest — for  he  wdll  be  seen 
and  understood  from  every  angle — his  every  act,  explained 
and  understood,  his  words  appreciated  and  the  many  perplex- 
ing questinos  with  wdiich  we  are  now  confronted  wdll  be 
answered  fully,  completely,  comprehensively.  And  an  entire 
world  will  come  to  know  the  real  Lincoln  as  he  lived,  as  he 
battled  for  the  right,  and  as  he  fell  when  he  had  won  the 
battle  for  the  right — and  as  he  wdll  appear  to  us  in  that  rarified 
atmosphere,  wdiere  neither  cant  nor  hypocrisy  nor  slander  can 
reach  or  influence  our  judgment  of  him — for  w^hen  that  work 
is  done  Abraham  Lincoln  will  stand  revealed  in  all  his  great 
simplicities  — •  even  as  Abraham  and  Moses  stand  revealed 
against  a  horizon  of  thirty  centuries — even  as  Socrates  stands 
revealed  over  a  vista  of  over  tw^enty  centuries  ;  even  as  Savon- 
arola stands  revealed  rising  from  the  ashes  of  his  funeral 
pyre  on  the  Plaza  Veccio  in  Florence ;  even  as  Luther  stands 
revealed,  and  we  can  almost  hear  the  sounds  of  his  hammer 
blows  nailing  his  theses  upon  the  church  door  of  his  native 
city — so  will  our  ow^n  Abraham  Lincoln  take  his  place  as  the 
last  of  those  lantern  bearers  of  humanity — the  greatest  of  these 
.\mbassadors  of  God — there  he  stood,  adamant  and  unchange- 
able, like  Luther  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  receive  the 
approval  of  all  succeeding  generations  for  having  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  into  a  meaningless,  and  until  then  a  lifeless 
Declaration  of  Independence  wdiich,  up  to  that  day,  had  been 
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in  existence — ^but  into  which  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  the  first 
time,  breathed  the  breath  of  life  and  illuminated  the  very 
words  in  the  great  Declaration ;  which  he  made  the  living, 
virile,  vibrating  God-given  charter  of  human  liberties  which 
it  now  is — and  which  it  will  remain  for  all  succeeding-  ai>es. 
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